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An Experimental Study of Sleep. By Boris Sidis, Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1909. Price, $1.00. 

In this extremely interesting monograph, Sidis discusses the various 
theories of sleep and offers the following conclusions: “ The experiments 
and observations made on lower animals, infants, children and adults, all 
point in one direction; they point to the fundamental conditions of sleep; 
to monotony and limitations of voluntary movements. Taking as my 
motto the dictum ‘ hypotheses non fingo ’ I strictly follow the logic facts. 
Sleep is not so much due merely to cutting of sensory impressions, be they 
intense or faint, as to the monotony of sensory impressions which may, 
in fact, be intense and numerous. It is the invariability of sensory 
impressions that reduces the organism to the passive state which we ex¬ 
perience as sleep.” 

He rejects the former ideas that sleep is due to blood circulation 
or to some toxic process in the body. He maintains sleep is not a morbid 
phenomenon, but an essentially physiological condition. He agrees with 
Claperede’s biological views that sleep is a positive function of the organism 
and is an instinct. Again, “ Physiologically and psychologically regarded, 
sleep is an actively induced passive state in relation to the external environ¬ 
ment; the psycho-physiological systems have their thresholds raised in 
relation to external stimulations; the rise of threshold is induced by a 
mass of impressions possessing little or no variability, by limitation or by 
relative withdrawal of stimulations, or what is the same, by monotony of 
stimulations and by limitation of voluntary movements.” 

The subject is presented clearly and forcibly and one has no difficulty 
in following the writer. This is a common characteristic of all his works. 
The monograph is worthy of careful and thoughtful perusal and the 
argument is logical and appeals both to the neurologist and psychiatrist. 

M. J. ICarpas, M.D. 

Outlines of Psychiatry. By Wm. A. White, M.D. The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1907. 

The first volume of the monograph series to be published by the 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease has recently made its bow 
to the scientific world in the form of Outlines of Psychiatry by William 
A. White, M.D. 

When it is attempted to condense the subject of Psychiatry into 
two hundred odd pages the result might be expected to be little more 
than an aggregation of definitions. That Dr. White has been able, in 
this limited space, to do far more than this, is a great credit to himself 
and a wholesome example to many ot-hers. 

There is a general conception on the part of the medical pedagogue 
that it is altogether unnecessary for the medical student to acquire any 
knowledge on the subject of the insanities. Not only would the terms 
hebephrenia and paranoia cal} up no mental image on the mind of the 
young graduate, but if asked to examine a case of mental disorder, he 
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could no more estimate power of association, memory, attention, or de¬ 
termine whether delusions were systematized or not, than he could effect 
an amputation at the hip. 

Dr. White has very wisely devoted the first seven chapters of his 
work largely to general symptomatology and the examination of the insane. 
The second chapter is concerned in the synthetical formation of a defini¬ 
tion of the term insanity. He says: “A perfect definition of insanity 
is impossible because our knowledge of the subject to be defined is not 
complete.” His definition is: “ Insanity is a disorder of the mind due 
to disease of the brain manifesting itself by a more or less prolonged 
departure from the individual’s usual manner of thinking, feeling and 
acting, and resulting in a lessened capacity for adaptation to the environ¬ 
ment.” The value of this definition is only thoroughly realized when it 
is compared with seven other definitions from writers of note. There 
is nothing unconventional in the classification adopted. Melancholia, 
per se, is only dealt with as the involution type, other than this coming 
under the manic-depressive heading. He differentiates four separate 
varieties of dementia praecox: i. e., (1) Heboidophrenia of Kahlbaum; 
(2) Hebephrehia; (3) Catatonia; and (4) Dementia paranoides, to which 
he adds (5), Mixed forms. 

This little volume is not intended to appeal to the trained alienist, 
but, what is of far greater importance, it is a lucid, trenchant epitome for 
the reading of which many physicians would be greatly enriched. 

Alfred Reginald Allen. 

Professor G. Vassale and the Significance of his Labors in the 
Field of the Internal Secretions (Prof. G. Vassale och dennes 
betydelse, etc. Swedish Text). Herman Lundborg. Reprinted 
from Upsala Lakaref.-Forh., N. F. xiii. No. 6. 

A brief digest of thirty-three papers published by the distinguished 
Italian pathologist (either alone or in collaboration with others) on the 
experimental pathology and therapeutics of the thyroid, parathyroid, 
adrenal and pituitary glands. A majority of these papers first appeared 
in neurological periodicals. L. Peirce Clark. 

Lehrbuch der Nervenkrankheiten fur Aerzte und Studierende. Von 
Prof. Dr. H. Oppenheim. Fifth German Edition. Verlag von S. 
Karger, Berlin, 1908. 

One hardly knows how to review Oppenheim’s textbook. There is 
so much to praise and practically nothing to condemn. Every neurologist 
is familiar with it. The fifth edition, like the fourth, is in two volumes; 
and it would seem as though the time would come when three volumes 
would be necessary to contain all the material of this work. For the 
first time references are given, and given with conciseness and yet as 
much thoroughness as the space allows. One is filled with amazement 
and admiration for the author’s grasp on the literature; especially grati¬ 
fying is the fair treatment of American and English authors, a statement 
that cannot be made regarding the product of all Continental writers. 

The fifth edition contains much that is new, and especially striking 
are certain inserts. The most recent investigations are recorded, so that 
the book is fully up to date. The illustrations are mostly original; here and 
there a cut is found borrowed from some well known work, but the selection 
is always judiciously made. There is no need of describing the individual 



